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AMERICAN educators have become in- 
creasingly aware of the importance 
of developing a curriculum that responds to the 
interests and needs of individual students; The 
foreign language profession shares this concern. 
Recent articles, both theoretical and practical , 



have focused on various aspects of individual dif- 
ferences. Students come to the second-language 
classroom with different interests and prefer- 
ences, different first-language skills, and dif- 
ferent learning styles in both the affective and 
cognitive domains. We know that students adopt 
their own learning strategies as they perform sec- 
ond-language tasks. We also know that a par- 
ticular strategy may be ineffective or inefficient, 
andj as a result, students experience difficulties 
in various skill areas. 

There are many ways in which teachers can re- 
spond to the learning needs of individual stu- 
dents. First, one can identify a general cognitive 
style or strategy (such as auditory or visual orien- 
tatidn) that a person prefers and design activities 
in all skill areas to accommodate that style. 
Secondly, the structure of the learning environ^ 

*This article is a revisecL version of a paper originally pre- 
sented at the 1977 Central States Conference on the Teach- 
ing of Foreign Languages, The materials deicribed in, the 
article were developed at The Ohio State University as a part 
of the individualization of foreign language instruedon 
project, sponsored by a grant from the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. 
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mvm can be altered to accammoclate the learn= 
ing preferenres or styles of the student. (For 
example, some students function better in a 
structured f^nvironment, while otlieis prefer an 
unstructured classroom setting,) Another way to 
alter the luarning environment is to provide 
opportunities for either small group or large- 
group instruction, depending on the student's 
preferente, 

The purpose of this article is to present a third 
approach an approach that seeks to identify 
and label the particular learning problem rather 
than the individual learner, A student may 
employ different learning strategies as task 
demands change. For example, one student may 
be reflective in a vvriting task but impulsive in a 
listening exercise. Another student may lack 
flexibility and be unable to paraphrase in speak- 
ing but may approach a reading task with a 
great deal of flexibility. Still another learner may 
tolerate ambiguity while reading, but is easily 
frustrated by unknown elements in a listening 
task. 

In this article, various sources of learner prob= 
lems are identified and specific remedial activi- 
ties are suggested for difficulties in speaking, 
listening, reading, writing, vocabulary acquisi= 
tion, and grammar tasks. Some of the more com- 
mon sources of learner difriculties are diicussed 
below: ■ 

Some Learner Problemi 

Poor Memory 

Students cannot remember information long 
enough to integrate the different elements of a 
spoken or written message into a meaningful and 
coherent whole. In addition, they may have dif= 

DiANK W. BirckbicHi.fr (Ph.D., The Ohio State Univcr^ 
sity) has laufht at thf high school and university levcU. 
supcrvist'd U'aching assistants, l aught met hoda logy courses, 
and (tijvuloped an individualized instfuciion program in 
French. She is co author of Invitathn: A Basic FTmch Text 
(Holt), and has contributed to ihe ACTFL Foreign Imii- 
^uage Educatton Series. 

Alicf: C. O.maccio (Ph.D., The Ohio State Unlvenity) is 
Associate Director of the ERIC ClearinghQuie on l,anguages 
and Linguistici. She has taught at the high school and uni- 
versity levels and directed an NEH summer initituie course 
on communicative competence at Purdue Uriiversiiy, Her 
work has appeared in the ACTFL Foreign Language Edum^ 
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ficulty recalling specific vocaLrL./ w v verb end 
ings, noun markers, and the like, 

Lack of Flexibility 

Students hesitate, stumble over words, and are 
not able to find alternative means of expression, 
The performance of such students is often char- 
acterized by pauses in speech and by skimpy or 
brief compositions. They may be what Guilford 
(1967) calls convergent thinkers, i.e,, they tend 
to remain within the strict limitations of a task or 
to focus on the production of a ^ngle right 
answer. 

Too impulsive 

Impulsive students are generally characterized 
by a tendency to jump into a task without con- 
sidering its various components. They are not 
attentive to detail, and do not know how to or 
are not willing to take the time to identify the 
dsstinctive or salient features of a learning task or 
segment of language. Th?ey may lack organiza- 
tional skills. Inipulsive students are not overly 
concerned ^ith the adequacy or accuracy of a re- 
sponse and, will often give the first answer they 
think of. 

Too ReJJecfive 

f 

Reflectiye learners are too attentive to detail 
and discriminate so finely that they lose the 
general thread of a listening or reading passage. 
They are overly concerned with the adequacy or 
accuracy m their responses and may give too 
much thoilght to altcrnadves before coming to a 
decision. 

Field Dependent 

Students lack focusing skills, are too easily dis- 
tracted by detail, and cannot distinguish rele- 
'vant from irrelevant information. Field de- 
pendent students are easily frustrated by ex- 
traneous information and therefore are likely to 
make a task more complex than necessary. 

Broad Categonzer 

Broad categorizers have difficulty in making 
pertinent distinctions between categories, They 
tend to overgeneralize, making rules about the 
second language that subsume many examples. 

-Good summiries of leirner problems appear In Hosenfeld 
(1975) and Sp€Qry(!9?i). 
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These learners tend to create a rule for every 
example, a stratcfy that detracts from their 
abiluy to make necessary and accurate genernli' 
zations. Consequently, they are often lost in dc' 
tail and have difficulty in forming concepts. 

Low Toh ra n ce o f A m b ig u it y 

riiese students give up tjuickly when. iIk' Vdsk 
presents difficulty, doubt, or nmbiguity. They 
cannot hypothesize well and do not like to take 
risks. 

Suggested Activities 

Remedial activities designed to address these 
problems in specific skill areas appear in the grid 
on page 344. Thrse remedial activities are easily 
adaptable to individual tutorial sessions, small- . 
group work, or large-group instruction. In the 
latter case, teachers may choose to identify par^ 
ticular problems and incorporate appropriate 
activities Into daily lesson plans. Numbers in the 
grid refer to specific activities within a given skill 
area. (For example, activities 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 14, 
19, 21, 22, and 23 can be used to help studients 
who are field dependent when doing Itstening 
tasks.) Activities have also been classified accord- 
ing to the processing demands of the task and are 
listed below within these classifications. For 
example, activides 1-20 emphasize the develops 
ment of analytical skills; tasks 21-29 concentrate 
on the synthesis of information, etc. 
I, ANALYSIS: Activities that require the stu- 
dent to analyze samples of the foreign lan- 
guage = phonemes, morphemes, vocabulary 
items, etc. Analytical tasks might also in= 
elude judging the nieaningfulness of a given 
sample of the foreign language, 
A, CLUE SEARCHING: Tasks requiring 
the student to locate certain features 
of the language and identify them 
properly, * 

1, Skimming Tasks: Such tasks in- 
volve the rapid reading of a 
paragraph to obtain information 
pertaining to a specific idea, Stu- 
dents are given a list of specific 
questions to be answered in a 
given amount of time, (Based on 
Rivers) 

2. Syntactic Clue Searching: Stu^ 



dents underline or tally mor- 
phemes of a certain category 
(such as verb endinp, noun 
markers, and the like) in either a 
reading or listening passage, 
(Based on Minn) 

In the following passage, for 
example, students might be 
asked to tally all occurrences of 
the demonstrative adjective: 

Yo estoy en la universidad; 
escoy en una aula de la universi- 
dad. Esta au^a es moderna y 
comoda. La clase de espanol es 
en esta aula. Este joven es un 
estudiante, Es norteamericano, 
Se llama DanieL Esta al lado de 
la puerta, a la derecha. El 
cuaderno del joven esta en la 
mesa. La cartera del estudiante 
esta debajo de la silla. (Barcia) 

3. Semantic Clue Smrching: This task 
involves underlining or tallying lexi- 
cal items of a given category (such as 
descriptive adjectives, adverbs of 
time and place, medical terms, 
terms pertaining to education, 
foods, humor, etc) (Minn, pp, 
93-100). 

i/^c following passage in 
\'! 'rfcri ^mr example, students tally 
all Kirh; :cf denoting colors: 
J ^mw d'acheter una nouvelle 
M. ?dle est rouge avec des 
S'^^rs r lanes ec , noirs et un tapis 
i. ugc . j' i^e in est pas chdre mais c'est 
un ^ viivure rapMe et confortable. 

4 . Injcn n n; a - % Search: Th is ac t i vi ty 
involves readiiig or iistenlng to a 
pasiag. ' ivi th certain preposed ques- 
tions in i.Tiiod. Students may be 
asked to identify the foreign Ian* 
guage ec juivalent of an English word 
or to find an answer to a specific 
question. 

For example, students Hsten to the 
following passage and try to identify 
the word equivalent to "depart* 
ments" in French universities: 

Aujourd'hul c'est samedi, Jacqu^ 
Marchand n'a pas de cours a Tuni* 
versit#. Avec sa couline, Frangoise 
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Laroux. il se pfgmene au Quart icr 
Latin, Le ^lartier Laiin est \v quar' 
tkr deh ^tudianis. II y a pluHif^iirs 
facukts dc runivcisii^ de Paris. Des 
Crand'fs Ecoles commc I Hcule Poly- 
- technique et rEcole dcH Beoux Arts 
et beaucoup de lycdc.s , , . (Vald= 
manK 

D. IVho Stud? Learners indicate which 
character from a reading passage 
made a particular statement. As a 
follow up activity, they can be asked 
to find sentences or words from the 
reading that support their choices. 
Reverse Semantic Cloze: Students 
are given a passage in which v ex- 
traneous words have been inserte^, 
The'ir task is to cross out the wordb 
tha t do not belong, | 
You are looking for some work 
and you find an apple announce- 
ment near in the nev/spaper. This ad 
tells you to write to the personnel 
umbrella department , . . 

7 . CorHgeZ' moi: A story, paragraph, 
or sentence containing inappro- 
priate words whose meanings cfould 
be confused with the appropiriate 
contextual meaning is read. As stu- 
dents listen they are asked to notice 
the inappropriate word and suggest 
a substi'.ution (Rivers). 

I put on my sleep, (slip) 
In my living room I have a lamp, 
a sofa, and two green armpits, (arm- 
chairs) 

Ce matin, j'ai ires femme, (faim) 
^Donde esta Pablo? Esti en su car= 
tero. (cuarto) 
B. CA TEGOR!Z!NG/ CLUSTERING: 
Tasks requiring the student to list or 
otherwise isolate 4tems of a certain 
grammatical or semantic category. 

8. Category Listing: Students create a 
list of words belonging to" a given 
category (such as words that pertain 
to sports, a list of fruits or vege- 
tables, a list of items in the class^ 
room that could be put in a suitcase, 
etc.). 

9. Card Sorting: Vocabulary words 
written on notecards are sorted ac- 



cording to the category to which 
they belong, such as sports, cloih- 
ing, foods. A given category can also 
be further subdivided, such as team 
'=rsus individual sports, summer 
ersus winter clothing, etc, 
Id. Find Odd Word: A short list of 
vocabulary words is given to the 
learner, AH the words are related ex- 
cept one. The student's task is to 
mdicace which wurd does not belong 
on the list. 

nature les sports madre 
sunshine le football padre 
authority le tennis criada 
camping , rhotel hermano 

1 1 . Blank is to Blajik: Pairs of words 
that are related in some way (such as 
antonyms, synon^mis, superordi^ 
nates, etc.) are used in this activity, 
A third word is given and students 
are asked to find an appropriate 
match. 

Tooth: Dentist Hair! 

(Barber) 

12. Error Categormng: After the 
teacher has returned a corrected 
cornposition, students are asked to 
list their mistakes, putting them into 
categories such as spelling errors, 
tense errors, vocabulary mistakeSi 
etc. 

is. Discrimination Tasks: Students pick 
the correct word from a list of words 
that are similar in form or meaning, 
1 went to the _ - 

a. widow 

b. window 

c, winding 

d, willow 

14, Segmenting: This activity in- 
volves listening to sentences and 
isolating their component parts, 
The task may be to identify the 
actor in each sentence, the 
object, or the action. At a more 
advanced level, learners may be 
required to identify main or sub* 
ordinate clauses, such as relative 
or conditional clauses. 
. Thegirl who is standing by the 
window is my sister. 
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The little old lady in tennis 
shoes was bitten by a big dog. 
C. MEANINGFULNESS JUDG^ 
MENT/ PROCESSING: Tasks requir^ 
ing the student to judge the meaning- 
fulness or acceptability of an utterance 
in the foreign language, express an 
opinion, or evaluate a series of state- 
ments, 

15, Sentence Sense: In this activity 
the student's task is to judge 
whether a sentence is meaning- 
fuL If the sentence is not mean- 
ingful, the student changes it so 
that it makes sense. 

The old man sat quietly on the 
ceiling. 

The loudly person made a lot 
of noise. 

16, Ranking: Students are given a 
list of related vocabulary words 
(such as 3 list of foodSp animals, 
gifts, etc.) and are asked to rank 
them according to their personal 
preferences, 

17, Etiher-Or Questwm: In this ac^ 
tivity, the class is given questions 
to which two or three alternative 
answers are provided, Their task 
is to chooje one of the altorna' 
tives in answering each question. 

18, Agree /OisagTee: Students are 
asked tc agree or disagree with a 
given statement. If they dis* 
agree, they reword the statement 
so that it represents their own 
ideas, 

D, GENERAL ANALYTICAL TASKS: 
Tasks incorporating all of the above 
categories. 

19, Making up Quest mm: After 
reading or listening to a passage, 
class members make up ques- 
tions pertaining to the content. 

20, Di'ctatt'on: Students write sen- 
tences dictated to them by the 
teacher. The sentences may also 
be on tape, 

SYNTHESIS: Activit4ai-Ee,quiring the stu- 
dent to go beyond analysis to recotnbine ele- 
ments of the language and create an or- 
ganized whole. Includes activities such as 
r^sumfis and organizational tasks. 



21. Rdsumd: Second iMnguage: 
Using a list of sentences provided 
by the teacher, students choose 
those that best summarize a 
reading or listening passage. 

22. 'Resume in English: After read- 

ing or iistening to a passage in 
the second language, the class 
members write a short risum6 of 
the content in English. 

23. Create a Title: Learners arc 
given several titles from which 
they choose the one that best 
summarizes the reading or listen- 
ing passage. They can also be 
asked to create a title or titles on 
their own, or write a short moral 
to a story in the second lan- 
guage, 

24. Strip Stoi^: Each student in a 
small group of four or five is 
given a sentence from a stoiy. 
They are asked to memorize the 
sentence without letting anyone 
else sea it, Each student tells the 
group his sentence as quickly as 
possible (Gilson). 

25. Sentmce Bmlder: This task in- 
volves creating sentences by com- 
bining words or phrases from 
different columns, 

A bas la society 

Arritez les cigarettes 

Cherchez la guerre 

Faites le sexe 

Toujours les femmes 

Demandez I'amour 



? ? 
26. Embedding: Students are given a 
short sentence and asked in turn 
to add clauses, adjectives, ad- 
verbs, etc, , to the sentence, mak- 
ing it progressively longer. 

The woman is blond. 

The woman who is standing 
over there is blond . 

The woman who is standing 
over there by the window is 
blond. 
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The woman who is standing 
>:i\cv thrre by the windrnv that Is 
open is blond. 

27. Scrambled Sentofu^es: In this 
task, sera iTi bled sentences must 
be rc*orclered into their normal 
syntactic order. 

28. Dehydrated Sentences: Students 
are givt-n parts of a sentence and 
are asked to fill out the rest of it. 
adiiuig proptT function words, 
verb endings, etc, 

£9, Scrambled Composition: This 
task is much like "Scrambled 
Sentences, ' but whole semen :es, 
not words, need to be re- ordered 
into a rneaningful and coherent 
paragraph. The paragraph can 
be based on a story already read 
or a recoinbination of words and 
structures with which the stu- 
dents are familiar. Student com- 
positions can also be used for this 
activity. 

IIL FLEXIBILITY: Tasks requiring the student 
to find equivalencies, think of paraphrases, 
expand upon it cue or an idea, or make 
' transformations. They should help students, 
increase their nexibility with the language 
and r.heraby increase fluency. 

SO, Making ConiTadwttons: Stu- 
dents respond to a statement by 
making contradictory state- 
ments. 

Teacher; ^'Cinderella's child- 
hood was happy," 

St dent 1 : "No, it was very un- 
happy/' 

Student 2; ''She had to do all 
the hard work." 

(Stanislawczyk and Yavener. 
p. 25) 

31. Semanttc Matching: In Column 
A* a set of sentences is given; 
equivalent or near-equivalent 
sentences are then chosen from 
Column B. 
ColuTTin A 

1, I hate cooking. 

2. You don't have any tact. 
-3. Do you like Montreal? 

4, He doesn't have any money. 



Column B 

a. is life in Montreal pleasdnt? 

b. He's not rich, 

c. I don't like to |: repare dinner, 

d. He's not very diplomatic, 

32, SyiUricttc Matching: This ac- 
twity 's very similar to the one 
described above except that the 
focus is on grammatical transfor- 
mations. 

The dog bit the cat. 

The cat was bitten by thf^ dog, 

33, Oral Semantic Matching: In this 
activity Student A has a list of 
sent' nces which he reads to his 
paruier. The partner has a list of 
seniences equivaleni. in meaning 
btir arranged in a different 
order, As Student A reads his 
sentences, Student B reads aloud 
the sentence on his list with the 
equivalent meaning. 

34, Retell: Students take a message 
either in person or on the phone 
for someone else. Their task is to 
transmit that message as accu- 
rately as possible to a third 
party, 

35, Cartes de conversation: Pairs of 
learners ask each other questions 
listed on. a conversation or inter- 
view card (Bonin and Blrck- 
bichler), 

Ask your partner Card 1 

what sport he/she likes 
if he/she plays basketball 
if he/she prefers skiing or golf 
if he/she plays tennis 

Ask your partner Card 2 

if he/she is athletic 
if he/she likes basketball 
if he/she plays golf 
if he/she prefers tennis or 

football 

36, Conxpleiion: Students complete 
in a meaningful way a sentence 
or a paragraph. 

E.g., 

^ When I'm tired, I , 

When Vm afraid, I _ 

I am ashamed when I . 

37, Transformation Drills: Gram^ 
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mnt^cal exercises that ask stu= 
clenis to rnake transforniations, 
subsiirutions, and the like can be 
assigned to studencs working 
alone or m groups. 

38. Qiivstion Expansion: Given u 
question (e.g.. "Do you like 

> sports?'*), class inembers create 
additional questions relating to 
the same topic, (E.g., '*Whac's 
your favorite sport? Do you like 
to watch sports on T,V,? Do you 
prefer team or individual 
sports?") 

39. Creating with Visuals: Learners 
create original captions for a 
series of visuals from a magazine 
or cartoon strip. They might also 
be asked to create a composition 
based on a series of visuals or 
cartoons, 

40. Vocabulary: Create a Context: 
Students are given a short list of 
idioms or vocabulary and create 
an original story or paragraph 
using all the words on the list. 

' They may do this task alone or in 
a group. 

41. Rose Techntque: Class members 
are placed in pairs or in larger 
groups. Each student has a blank 
piece of paper. He listens to his 
partner or the group leader who 
has a picture to describe (the 
teacher can provide the picture 
or students can choose their 
own). As his partner descrrbes 
the picture, the student tries to 
draw a rough duplicate accord* 
ing to the description he hears 
(Boylan and Omaggio; adapted 
from Rose, Suzanne et aL), 

42. Group Brainstormmg: Studencs 
are given statements and are 
asked to find as many ways to ex- 
press the same idea in different 
words'. 

. E.g.. , 

Teacher; Ernst is unhappy 
today. 

Student 1 : He is miserable. 
Student 2: He is not happy. 



Student 3: He is sad. 
Student 4: He is not ecstatic, 
etc. 

43. Jigsaw Puzzles: Groups of four or 
five learners are given cards, 
each with a word on it. Each per* 
son describes his word in the 
foreign language to the others in 
the group without actually using 
it. When all students have de- 
scribed their word successfully, 
the students take the first letter 
of each and see what new word 
the letters spell out, (Puzzle parts 
might also depict objects in a 
room; in this case* when all the 
words have been guessed, the 
jroup decides which room of the 
house has been described.) 
(Omaggio) 

44. Be Wordy: A topic sentence or a 
series of topic sentences is given 
and class members fill out the 
rest of the paragraph, 

45. Cue Insertion: Students expand 
each sentence of their original 
compositions by adding informa- 
tion, (For example^ they can ex- 
pand the information th^t is al- 
ready in the paragraph, or add 
descriptive words.) The teacher 
may want to insert appropriate 
cue words within the text of the 
composition to serve as a guide. 

46. Translation: Sentences or para^ 
graphs are translated from the 
native language into the second 
language Of vice versa, 

IV, MAKING INFERENCES: Tasks requiring 
the student to analyze and synthesize infor^ 
mation to make inferences about what a 
missing cue would be or whit conclusions 
can be drawn from certain inlormation, 

47. Cloze Adaptation: Students fill . 
ill the blanks of a paragraph by 
choosing from given opdons or 
by providing appropriate words, 

48. Contextual Guessing: A para* 
graph in which new vocabulary 
words have been underlined is 
provided. Learners must try to 
guess the meaning of each new 
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identify with greater specificity the pur- 
pose and cognitive demands of any task 
they decide to assign to individual 
learners. When task demands are clearly 
identified, the activities can be assigned 
V those students who need them the 
most. 

Our profession has been saying for some time 
that must respond to the needs and prefer- 
encei of the individual learner. These sugges- 
tions constitute one viable, practical way to 
achieve this very important goal. 
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word t>um the context. A related 
activity uses nonsense words in* 
stead of new vocabulary, The 
student must find the nonsense 
words and replace them wiih ap- 
propriate vocabulary, 

1 he old man sitting on the 
drutz was eating a banaiia, He 
dropped tlu' grutchen on the 
floor. When he got up, he 
gropped on the grutchen and 
broke his frimpus. He couldn't 
snarkle for weeks! 

49. Identifying Visuais: Students are 
asked to identify an object or 
scene orally or in writing by 
choosing the appropriate visual 
from a selection of 3 or 4 pic- 
tures. They may also put visuals 
in the proper order based on a 
paragraph that they read or 
hear. 

50. Style Shifting: After reading or 
listening to a short dialogue from 
svhich the names of the charac- 
ters have been deleted, students 
identify who the speakers might 
have been, basing their decisions 
on the style of the person's 
speech. They might also create 
such dialogues orally or in 
writing, (Based onjacobsen,) 

dL Injerefitial Identtfi'catwn: This 
task asks the learner to identify 
which character from a dia= 
logue, short story, play^ etc., 
might have made a statement. 
The actual statement is not 
made in the original text but is 
reflective of the character s per- 
sonality. 

52, Logical Contmuaiion: Recep- 
live: Students are given a pair of 
sentences either orally or in writ- 
irg and are asked to indicate 
' whether or not the second sen- 
tenrv follaws logically from the 
first. 

John never ^oes out on wc^sk- 
nights. 

He went to the movies Tues= 
day. 



53, Logical Cunf^nuQtwn: Produce 
iive: After readmg a statement 
or a paragraph each learner then 
produces a sentence that logi^ 
cally follows. 
V, IMPROVING MEMORY: Tasks desig^^ed 
to help the student expand his capaciries for 
remembering words, phrases, sentences, 
ideas in the foreigri language. 

54. ReTnembering RespoTues: Aftt^r stu- 
dents have answered a series of per- 
sonalized questions based on the 
themes and structures of the leasonj 
members of the class are asked to re- 
call some of the responses that were 
given. 

55. Memory Games: Memory games can 
focus on vocabulary or structures. 
Typical memory games include 
chain sentences or stories, whisper- 
down-thedane (or "telephone"), etc. 

56. Did You Heat? Students listen to a 
short narrative. They then hear a 
series of sentences, some of which 
were in the text. Their task is to 
separate the sentences they^ heard 
from ones they did not hear. 

Summary 

There are various advantages to the approach 
described in this article. Some of the most im- 
portant ones are listed below: 

1) Adaptability. Activities can be used for 
individual, smaH-group and large-group 
instruction in structured or less-struc- 
tured settings, 

2) Ease of pTeparation. With relatively few 
changes, existing textbook exercises, 
reading passages, and dialogues can be 
adapted for remedial purposes using the 
accivity models described above. 

3) Manageability, The same materials can 
be used as a basis for a wide variety of 
learning activities that respond to the dif- 
fering needs of students in the classroom. 
For example^ the student who is an Im- 
pulsive reader can search for specific cues 
in a reading passage while another stu- 
dent who has trouble reading rapidly can 

• skim the same passage for the general 
idea. 
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